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Haiti 


Conditions in Haiti have for years given concern to 
srious students of American foreign policy. This con- 
cern has been accentuated by recent developments which 
make timely the Foreign Policy Association’s /nformation 
Service for November 27-December 12, 1929, in which 
the background of the problem and the main issues in- 
wlved are concisely presented. This document has fur- 
tished the basis of the following summary, and the quota- 
tions are taken from it. 

The Republic of Haiti occupies the western third of the 
island of Haiti, the second largest island in the Caribbean. 
The Dominican Republic occupies the remaining two- 
thirds. The population of Haiti is about 2,500,000, de- 
endants of African slaves brought to the island by 

tench colonists. “Primitive agriculture” is the main in- 
dustry of the island. Coffee is the principal export. French 
isthe official language of the island, and the peasants speak 
aFrench and African dialect. The western part of Haiti 

(now the Haitian Republic) was ruled by France from 
1697 to 1789. In 1791, the Negroes revolted under 
Toussaint L’Ouverture and the independence of Haiti was 
finally proclaimed in 1804. The Foreign Policy Association 
sys in this connection: ““The case of Haiti seems to be the 
only one in modern history in which a Negro population, 
previously subjected to a slave system marked by terror- 
ism and brutality, has suddenly been obliged to organize 
agovernment and an economic system of its own. In view 
of this historic background, it is perhaps remarkable not 
uly that the Haitian peasant should possess the qualities 
of gentleness, charm and hospitality so frequently attrib- 
ted to him, but also that the Haitian people should have 
' able to maintain an independent existence for a 

tundred years—i.e., until 1915.” 

Ten constitutions were successively in force in Haiti 
tween 1804 and 1889. The 1889 constitution, which pro- 
vided for a government like that of France, remained in 
force until after the American occupation in 1915. Theo- 
tically Haiti was a parliamentary republic; actually it 
lad a dictatorial government. Nearly all the 24 Haitian 
Chiefs of State from 1807 to 1915 were generals, and the 
administration of the country was largely military. The 
foreign trade of the island was only about one-fourth that 
f Cuba. Opinions differ on the economic condition of 

peasants but they maintained “an economic standard 
jones as high as that of the peasants in neighboring 


| Education was supposed to be compulsory but facilities 
Were very inadequate except for a small educated class. 
use of a defective educational system, because of 
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the absence of strong economic groups interested in main- 
taining stability, and for other reasons, the history of 
Haiti was one of frequent revolutions, a small foreign 
trade, and chronic financial difficulty.” 


ForEIGN INTERESTS 


There seem to have been no cases where foreigners were 
killed in Haitian revolutions. But Haiti’s financial difficul- 
ties did affect them. About 95 per cent of the public 
revenue came from customs, so that government funds 
could not be adequately estimated. At the time of the 
American Occupation the total Haitian debt, including the 
internal debt and floating obligations, was about $35,855,- 
000 of which $24,000,000 were owed on foreign loans. 
Little of this money had been used for productive pur- 
poses. About four-fifths of Haitian customs revenues went 
to the service of the foreign and domestic debt. But in 
1915, at the time of the American Occupation, Haiti was 
not in default on the interest on any foreign loan though 
payments on the sinking funds of several loans were in 
arrears. 

In 1910, the National Bank was reorganized as a French 
stock company. It was given a monopoly of issuing paper 
money, complete authority in the coinage of subsidiary 
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currency, and the treasury service of the government. It 
was allowed a commission on government sums deposited 
and paid out. It was not required to maintain the custom- 
ary reserve or to pay interest on the government's credit 
balances. Secretary of State Knox protested against this 
contract, and American bankers were allowed to become 
shareholders, but the terms of the contract were not 
modified. 

In 1910, concessions were also granted to Americans for 
building a railway across the island and for raising 
bananas along the railway line. In both cases the contracts 
stipulated that disputes should be settled without diplo- 
matic intervention—which was, however, resorted to 
eventually. Serious disputes developed over the National 
Bank. Finally, in the summer of 1914 the bank notified the 
government that it could not renew the budgetary con- 
vention. In December, 1914, about half the gold in the 
bank was transported to New York in an American vessel 
in charge of American marines. For some months there 
were sharp contentions between the Haitian government, 
the National Bank and the United States government 
over various points. 

From 1911 to 1915 there was constant political turmoil 
in Haiti. During 1914 and 1915 several revolutions took 
place. On July 28, 1915, President Sam was murdered by 
the populace. The American marines under Admiral 
Caperton arrived on the same day and troops were landed 
to prevent further rioting. Haitian critics say that the 
policy of the National Bank and the American State De- 
partment prevented any government from consolidating 
its authority and was “a deliberate incitement to revolu- 
tion.” The United States government apparently believed 
that intervention at some time was inevitable and feared 
that European countries might intervene first. 

Three main reasons for intervention are given: to ter- 
minate the anarchic conditions in Haiti, to promote eco- 
nomic interests and to further political strategy. American 
investments in Haiti in 1915 were estimated at not more 
than $15,000,000. Haiti, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands shield the Panama Canal from the outside world. 
At about the same time that the United States was nego- 
tiating a customs convention with Haiti it leased naval 
bases from Nicaragua and purchased the Virgin Islands. 
Any foreign intervention in Haiti, it was feared, would 
endanger the Panama Canal. At different times the State 
Department had opposed Haitian concessions to other 
countries which would permit the maintenance of coaling 
stations. The United States had cooperated with Euro- 
pean countries in Haitian affairs on several occasions. But 
in 1915 it requested other countries not to land forces. 


THE EsTABLISHMENT OF AMERICAN CONTROL 


M. Dartiguenave was elected President of Haiti by the 
National Assembly shortly after Admiral Caperton’s 
arrival. The State Department declared that recognition 
of the new government would be granted only after the 
Haitian Congress had authorized a treaty giving the 
United States control over the customs and the gendar- 
merie. Admiral Caperton exerted pressure for such a 
treaty by seizing the Haitian customhouses and declaring 
martial law. When the Congress was slow in ratification 
Admiral Caperton paid no money to the government for 
two months and then paid only enough weekly for current 
expenses. By the 1915 convention the Haitian government 
agreed to appoint a General Receiver and Financial Ad- 
viser nominated by the President of the United States, to 
“cooperate” with the Financial Adviser, to create a con- 
stabulary organized and officered by Americans, to carry 


out measures for the sanitation and public improvemey 


increas 
of the Republic under the supervision of American eng.  establi: 
neers, and not to surrender any of its territory. The § of the 


United States agreed to “lend efficient aid for the prese. though 
vation of Haitian independence” and the maintenance of § The S 
an adequate government. Hostility toward the America 
Occupation was soon evident. Control was maintained 

the suppression of the Haitian legislature, the adoption of 
a new constitution after a “frankly ‘pro-constitutiona? § are sai 
campaign” by the officers of the gendarmerie, a system of § ticabili 
martial law and provost courts for the summary trial of § to be | 
Haitians who challenged the authority of the Occupation, § because 
and control over the press. the tea 

From 1915 to 1922 military authority was exercised by § coming 
the commandant of the Marine Brigade and civil authority § Southe 
by the American Minister and the “treaty officials’ § teacher 
(the Financial Adviser, the General Receiver and the § employ 
treaty engineers), under the supervision of the American § the An 
State Department. The treaty officials have been sharply § unduly 
criticized for their racial bias, their ignorance of the fj proper, 
French language and on the ground that they were polit i 
ical appointees. 

In 1916, the gendarmerie was ordered to apply the § tions < 
corvée law by which the peasants could be required to § Instruc 
work three days a year on the roads of their own distric¢, § The 
In 1918, a caco revolt broke out, partly as a result of the § “Thus 
corvée system and the anti-American feeling. The revolt f betwee 
was finally quelled in 1920. control 

Even after the suppression of the legislature there were f Haitiar 
conflicts between the treaty officials and the Haitian gov- § about ‘ 
ernment. The latter finally agreed that the telephones and § potenti 
telegraphs should be placed under the treaty engineers, § Service 
that the entire customs personnel should be nominated by @for the 
the American Receiver, that the Financial Adviser should gions f 
have control over all Haitian expenditures, that the f 10.32 | 
Haitian government should inform the American Legation § Rico t 
of any proposed legislation implying an interpretation of § agues 
the treaty. The American authorities also ignored deci- § expend 
sions of Haitian courts. President Dartiguenave endeav- § ad on 
ored to resist American control beyond the Haitian 
government’s interpretation of the treaty. 

With the election of President Borno in 1922 the gov- The 
ernment’s opposition to American control was ended § “tom 
“The Borno government now transferred the Nationd system 
Bank to American interests, consented to the establishment p ™e t 
of a claims commission and contracted a foreign loan. lt mw ta 
also consented that the United States take over the at oe 
ministration of internal revenue, the direction of the 5a 
medical school and agricultural education—which the smaller 
previous administration had opposed. In return, the Amer Pg , 
ican authorities supported President Borno against pot be 
sible attacks from his enemies.” ang 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE OCCUPATION 


Since 1922, the American officials have had five objet fin cont 
tives in Haiti: bringing order into the country, providing and th 
communications and public works, improving public health 
installing vocational and agricultural education, and reo #5 
ganizing the finances and economic system of the country. 
How to make these reforms and how to teach the Haitiats 
to govern themselves were also absorbing questions. 
first three objectives have undoubtedly been accomplished duced, 
although critics assert that the highway system is ové Haitiar 
elaborate and that native trails have not been maintained. Qt, th 

From 1915 to 1922 Haitian attempts to change the edv@iflance 
cational system were blocked by the American authoritie@Panoye 
who declared that the Haitian school system was “hope Anot 
lessly corrupt” and that revenues were too inadequate fo Until 


unds t 
treasur 
Americ 
[2] 


increased educational appropriations. Projects for the 
establishment of normal schools and for the improvement 
of the lycées were vetoed by the Financial Adviser al- 

h in some cases only very small sums were involved. 
The Service Technique, established in 1922, maintains a 
Central School of Agriculture for training agricultural 
and industrial teachers and a system of rural farm schools 
and demonstration farms. Both Haitians and Americans 
are said to be very skeptical of its effectiveness and prac- 
ticability. The main criticisms are that interpreters had 
to be used in the class room, in the beginning at least, 
because few of the teachers spoke French, that few of 
the teachers were familiar with tropical agriculture before 
coming to Haiti, that many American teachers were 

Southerners and biased against Negroes, that no Negro 
teachers, either American or West Indian, have been 
employed, that Haitians are not being trained to replace 
the Americans, and that the Service Technique has grown 
unduly rapidly. Appropriations for Haitian education 

oper, which is still under Haitian control, are smaller 
than in 1914-1915. From 1919 to 1928 the government’s 
revenues increased about 75 per cent but the appropria- 
tions administered by the Haitian Minister of Public 
Instruction increased only seven per cent. 

The educational situation is summarized as follows: 
“Thus the educational system in Haiti today is divided 
between the Service Technique, which is under American 
control and which is training about 8,000 Haitians, and the 
Haitian educational system, which attempts to educate 
about 95,000 natives, or approximately one-quarter of the 
potential school population. The appropriations for the 
Service Technique are about as large as the appropriations 
for the Haitian educational system. 
ions for the Service Technique and other schools are 
10.32 per cent of total Haitian expenditures. In Porto 
Rico they are 28.18 per cent. The Financial Adviser 
argues that Haiti has required “a disproportionately large 
expenditure on the establishment of order and security 
and on public works.” 


Economic REORGANIZATION 


The American authorities have established control over 
customs and internal revenues and a modern accounting 
system and have reformed the taxes. Efforts have been 
made to increase internal revenues by the imposition of 
tew taxes but this has not been successful. Returns from 
internal revenues have been almost stationary since 1924- 
1%5 and their proportion of total revenue is actually 


Haitian appropria- 


An elaborate system of control over expenditures has 
ilo been established. The Haitian Minister of Finance 
seems to have less responsibility for the disbursement of 
funds than the native treasurer in Porto Rico or the native 
reasurers in African states under British control. The 
_ gmerican authorities say that since Americans are not 

‘BX control of the courts embezzlers could not be punished 

and therefore Haitians cannot be given greater responsi- 
bilities. The financial achievements of the Occupation are 
“BSimmarized in these words: “Thus, as a result of Amer- 
tty: Ban financial administration, government revenues are 
larger than before the World War, trade has increased 
during the last ten years, the foreign debt has been re- 

*d, and foreign claims liquidated. Moreover, the 
aitian budget has been balanced, the floating debt wiped 
Sut, the currency established, and a large unobligated cash 

lance built up. Liens upon customs duties have been 


yrnether serious question is that of land ownership. 
ntl 1918 foreigners were not allowed to acquire land 
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in Haiti. The Constitution of 1918, however, permitted 
foreigners to secure property “needed” for their enter- 
prises but absentee ownership is still forbidden. However, 
few foreign concessions in Haiti have been profitable and 
there have been few demands for concessions. Many 
Haitian peasants are “squatters” on state land. Clear 
titles are lacking in many cases where ownership is 
claimed. No adequate system for clearing titles has yet 
been devised. 

The 1927 land law provides that squatters on state land 
may have three months after notification in which to lease 
from the state the land they occupy. After this period it 
may be leased to any one who demands it. Since many of 
the peasants are illiterate and ignorant, their rights depend 
largely on the administration. 

Figures for government revenues show a nominal in- 
crease of about 100 per cent in 1928-1929 over 1920-1921. 
If allowance is made for the increase in prices, however, 
average revenues for 1925-1929 are only about 14.18 per 
cent higher than the average revenues for the four years 
preceding the World War. Imports are still larger than 
exports. Exports of coffee have increased since 1914 but 
exports of logwood and cacao have declined. 


Tue PoriticaL SITUATION 


American control is exercised by the High Commis- 
sioner, assisted by five treaty officials, in turn assisted by 
about 100 other Americans. There are about 100 Ameri- 
can officers in the gendarmerie and also a marine brigade of 
37 officers and 500 men. American naval officials in Haiti 
receive their regular naval pay and an “indemnity” from 
the Haitian government. Several of the American officials 
receive larger salaries than the Haitian cabinet members. 

The number of Haitian assistants to the treaty officials 
has steadily increased during the last few years. But only 
4 of the 12 collectors of customs are Haitians, and appar- 
ently no Haitians hold any of the principal positions in the 
offices of the General Receiver or the Service Technique. 
“In no case has the major responsibility for any treaty 
service been transferred to Haitians, on the ground that 
there are no Haitians efficient or honest enough to assume 
such responsibilities.” Yet certain similar positions are 
held by natives in British Nigeria. “American officials 
seem to exercise a greater number of administrative func- 
tions than they do in Porto Rico, despite the fact that 
Haiti is nominally independent while Porto Rico is not.” 

Opposition to the American administration comes from 
the “Haitian élite” outside the government. Since elections 
have been suspended and the press is rigorously controlled 
this opposition cannot be expressed through constitutional 
channels. 

Under the old Constitution the Haitian President was 
elected by the two houses of Parliament, sitting as National 
Assembly. Since 1918, the President has been elected by 
the Council of State, which he appoints. Thus the people 
of Haiti do not participate in the election of a President 
or in the passage of laws. 

Several constitutional amendments were adopted by 
plebiscite in 1928. The United States “did not install in 
Haiti . . . any electoral supervision for this or any other 
election. On the other hand, American authorities placed 
trucks at the disposal of the Borno government so that 
pro-amendment voters could be taken to the polls.” 

Under the present system in Haiti there is a stable 
government but this stability is imposed by force, “not 
rooted in the institutions of the country.” It is less demo- 
cratic than that of either Porto Rico or the Philippines. 
When the United States withdraws from Haiti the 
Haitian élite, not the peasants who have probably bene- 
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fited most by the Occupation, will take charge of the 
apa And they have generally been alienated 
rom it. 

The arguments in favor of the present system are that 
the United States cannot dictate to the Haitian govern- 
ment whether or not elections shall be held, that the 
Haitians are not ready for a democratic government and 
that the Occupation would be untenable with a popularly 
elected President and legislature and an independent 
judicial system. 

The convention of 1915 providing for the Occupation 
ends on May 3, 1936. Varying opinions are held in regard 
to American policy. Some believe that the treaty should 
be terminated at once, others that the present policy should 
be continued until 1936, others that the system should be 
reorganized to train Haitians for self-government, still 
others that the United States should remain indefinitely. 
It has been suggested that a commission should be 
appointed to study conditions in Haiti and recommend a 
policy for the future. President Hoover suggested the 
appointment of such a commission in his recent message 
to Congress, and the House of Representatives has voted 
for its appointment. 


Academic Freedom 


On October 12, INFoRMATION SERVICE published a par- 
agraph regarding the dismissal of F. E. Woltman, a 
graduate assistant, and several students from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. (Mr. Woltman was referred to as a 
professor of philosophy but he should have been desig- 
nated as a graduate assistant.) A report of the affair has 
now been issued by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors in its December Bulletin. 

George H. Sabine, professor of philosophy at Ohio 
State University and Carl Wittke visited the University 
of Pittsburgh on May 30-31, 1929, at the request of the 
officers of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, to “inquire into the status of academic freedom 
and tenure.” During their stay the two representatives of 
the Association talked with Chancellor Bowman, Dean 
Sieg of the College and Graduate School and with about 
sixteen members of the faculty. They also secured many 
documents and press clippings. Their report is issued as 
“the impressions . . . obtained from a fair sampling of 
faculty opinion.” The facts elicited are recited below. 

On April 12, 1929, the executive committee of the 
Liberal Club, with the approval of the faculty committee, 
planned a meeting on the Mooney-Billings case. Later the 
registrar gave them permission to hold a meeting in 
Alumni Hall on April 22. Three days before the date 
for the meeting a printed announcement of the meeting 
appeared on the campus, stating that the purpose of the 
meeting was “to demand the unconditional release of 
Thomas Mooney and Warren K. Billings.” The permit 
for the meeting was withdrawn on the same day and the 
leaders of the club were warned shortly afterwards that 
“the club would probably be dissolved and some of its 
members expelled unless it ceased its propaganda activi- 
ties.” It happened that Professor Harry Elmer Barnes 
was lecturing in Pittsburgh on that day and he was invited 
to address the meeting. The faculty advisory committee, 
who did not know that the club’s permit had been revoked, 
approved the proposed speech by Professor Barnes. The 
address was finally delivered off the university property. 
On April 24, the university authorities disssolved the club, 
which tried, however, to continue its activities with meet- 
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ings off the campus. On May 2, William Albertson ang 
Arthur McDowell, student leaders in the club, wer 
expelled from the university and F. E. Woltman way 
dismissed from his graduate assistantship and expelle 
from the university. 

The administration declared that the club’s purpose had q 
become “propaganda and publicity” and it was dissolved 
“solely for violating the rules and regulations of the uni- 
versity.” The expelled students appealed to the courts and 
their case is still pending. P 

The investigators concluded that the university authori. 
ties showed “unreasonable fear” of the effect of student 
action, since the Liberal Club did not misrepresent its 
relation to the university. Forbidding groups of students 
to speak in their own name on public questions implies 
“an intolerable censorship of all student opinion by the 
administration.” 

Mr. Woltman, who was both a graduate student anda 
graduate assistant, seems to have had no special connection 
with the Liberal Club “though he was sympathetic toward § A. Rt 
it and addressed both the Mooney-Billings meeting and 
also a later meeting.” He had been joint author with an 
instructor in economics of articles in the Nation and the | “™ 
American Mercury on the Pennsylvania state police and " 
the Coal and Iron police. He was also secretary of the § RU 
Pittsburgh branch of the American Civil Liberties Union Decem 
and its releases were issued in his name. On a number of § ™™° 
occasions the university authorities had discussed his 
activities with him and the embarrassment caused to the 
administration. He kept notes of these interviews and 
issued some, at least, of his notes to the press after the 
dissolution of the Liberal Club. In this press story the 
university authorities were represented as saying that 
association of the university’s name with the Civil Liber: 
ties Union would jeopardize state appropriations and 
private gifts and that the Governor would probably reduce 
the university’s appropriation because of Mr. Woltman's 
article in the American Mercury. Dean Sieg is quoted a 
saying: “The Chancellor depends on wealth for financing 
the Cathedral of Learning and for running the university 
and he cannot permit anything to happen which might 
antagonize these wealthy interests or individuals.” 

There was no question of academic tenure involved, 
since Mr. Woltman’s appointment was for a single yeat. 
The investigators find that “there is no question that Mr. 
Woltman was dismissed without a statement of charges 
and without a hearing, without any allegation of incompe 
tence for his academic duties, and without recommenda 
tion by the department in which these duties were pet- 
formed.” 

The university authorities have not made a public state- 
ment regarding Mr. Woltman’s dismissal. They have said 
privately that it was due to “defects of character.” The 
investigators believe that Mr. Woltman’s dismissal was 
due to his publication of these “alleged interviews” (which 
they consider were probably substantially accurate), fol 
lowing the Liberal Club incident, and his activities i 
connection with the Civil Liberties Union. 


— 


CORRECTION—In the item on “Birth Rates and 
Death Rates” in the INForMATION SERVICE of December 
7, 1929, it was stated that “the infant mortality rate i 
creased from 64.6 per 1,000 of estimated population 
1927 to 68 in 1928.” It should have been 64.6 per 1,000 
—- one year of age and under in 1927 to 68 \\ 
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